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ABSIBACI . - 

' ' / "This study tested U5 preservice teaching interns for 
cognitive and perfomance behavior^^ co»pa4ting these result,s with the 
eaphasis dn^ reading in the content areas that the intern's received in 
teacher traini^g^ The interns were randomly divided' into tuo, 
experimental groups^ One grodp was trained in, ccntent^area reading by 
both content-area (science and social studies) and reading teachers, 
vhile ,the other group was trained. by the reading instructor only, 
Sabsequ4nt observations and tests p,rovided no evidence to suggest a 
rej^ationshlp between emphasis: in contents-area reading and interns' 
cognitive and performance behavior^. The data suggested that, 
although' the field-based teacher training program effectively 
transjiits knowledge, a broad gap. exists between knowledge and 
periEormance, The study* concluded that f ui:ther investigation should 
focuii ,t>n the influence cf . the cooperating teacher on the internes 
ability to translate knowledge into classroom teaching behaviors, 
<R1) • 
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, "fading. p„,„„3 a»e„dl„s.to the-pracUal ,(»U;^^ 
.^Heo.. Ha. ,ea„ a„ ..e o. co„c.„ decad. ^.ceed.n, and 

. second ..„e .Hae Ha. aU„.p,a,„ad ^ 
■readlH, ad.a.. . ^^^^r ^^^^^^ ^^^^ . 

.ubje* ,aeHe. tHa. a. a p„ce=. ..lated-.o aU co„.„e.a.a. (Au=«„ . " 

-The First ,R 1963). While the bask of the «arlv r..^'. " " • 
^ T t • ^ "^"e aarly reading program may need to-be' 

c^sely tied to a ^asal ■ series it should not be entirelv .n* • ■ 

■ . , . °e . entirelY _ so since once the basics 

of the reading program have been mas tPrpH \ ' 

t^een mastered the reader engages in a reading/thinking • 

activity that s^ans all of the content area subjects. . . ^ 

in an att'^empt to address the topic.of integrating reading in content are'a ' 
instruction, as^well as introducing future teachers to pr'actica. i^,lementable ' 
. -thods .s,ro,^ly supported by educational theor;,' , co.p.te.cy.based teache'r ^ ' , 
-aining program waa^esign.d .nd implemented. This' program had an' urban fo.^us 

and was -mdlti-linguistic as Well as ii^U ^ n 

/ R^^^ing/language competencies as ' 

.-the base pf all content area learnin^.ere -fressed.. Specifically this ' ' 

/ ■ > • -^pecirii^caiiy this one semester, 

credit hour program ext/lored the -inteerfltPH ^^^u ^ , - ' " 

^ ea integrated methodology- of reading/language arts 

through the content. .rea/ of social studies and science. " • • -' 



Obiectlves - ' . \^ 

.. program oHJec.ves „e J ca.eso.i.ed „.fHi„ .He .oU„„,„, ,H.ee a.ea. • Co'.e ' 

.bJec«Ve.. ™ ala obJe=eive=, a^d.aelf-asse..^^^^ ■ 

. . Core_Objectives Lre divideH into six main,- v., ^ ^ ' 

; ■/ ■ categories stressing an objectives- 

■ ^^"^^ -to teaching. Instruction in (1) selection and . * • 

, • /. - ' ^^^"""'l and derivation of behavioral 

oojectl^ves was fol'ldwpd hw /")\ j i . 

oUd„ed by (2). developing =o.„e.e„oles In Sequencing instruction, ■ 

, (3),appUcaUon oaia.a.oo. evaluation tecK,ue=. and .,a;e.tlc ptannlns ■ 
and .nase^Ht o.f n.t.ctlon. .Ba.lc.o-tHe.e .Ulls „aM3, tHe abUlty to Interpret' 
and a,,i, cognltlv tHeor. and CS) >Hllt. t.-'ldentl., and m,le.„t' ,ue=tlo„.a.U„g- 
a^lU. jTHe^toplcjo. .urrlcul^^terlal. „a. .tUned In t„'o ...or division, o. ' 
tocher cUpetenc^ea: co« and InterdlsclpUnary use of curriiulul, ^terlala. ' ' 

■ERIC ■ . ,1, - ^ . ■ . • , , : 
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♦ • • • ' 

: aBUM^mOUecUvMwer, organize. foA^ec^^^ . 
.Mn^,ea„^.(a, .cU.e. p, soM.I s^u^s". Each ^.ea in^u.e. .He ■ 

coneen. an. a.,„e„ce of those factofs conai.erM «™da„e„tal to instruction m ' 
.hat content area. PurtHer^re,.l„str„ctlo„4 concerns Which were generic an. relate. . 
- aU content areas „ere necess*arUy repeated for fufeu^nt If se^uent'iai needs ^ " 
each particuur ,,ea.. The develop^, Jt ,eacMjg sWUs in ,U three content 

areas facilitated the' development of ^n<,^r,..^^ io ' • ^ *. 

iopment o^,instructionar competencies, thus enabling 
the intern to integrate twh or more^ content areas to nm, . ' 

■ - . • '° P"^^-^^ interdisciplinary experiences 

-for children where possible. • ' ° . • ' J 




Siil-Asiessaent Objective con^rised. two areas of ^Jor i.,.ortance in the 
preparation of inteW. Objectives were designed t. aid the interns in recognising " • ■ 

and enhancing their positive attktndin'al growth factors ' This w, ' , " ^ 

taccors. This was accomplished through . 

*e adaptation of evaluation ^dels' of teaching perfir^nce for self-analysis. ' 

^critique, and remediation. * " . * 

Implementation . . . . 

This semest^ experience, involving- Junio, ,^terns, took p.Uce in six urhai 
elementary schools, ror U of the U semester „ee,s. coltent' are. instruction was • ■ 
provided in a school classroom since the university instructors defined fielj-hase: ' 

, instruction as a program of study housed totallv -fn .i t. 

y ousea totally in a learning setting pthes-JJiin 

the university. , . ' ' 

instruction in the con'tent areas was interwoven With experience in t^\lassro<. i^r ■ 
three days a wee.. Tor example, on a ^i^^^ Junior, ,nter„s were ■ ^ ' ' " ■ 

■ Involved in content course insi^ction from 8 = 00 to ,9.30 A.m\. and tL '' - 
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Of the school day. they wor^d in their assign-ed classroomi. "^^.S^: ^ ---l^/] 
the interns were supervi.ed-by the University instructors as'^^fl 'a^^eii'-?'" ' 
cooperating teacher.- Similar patterns were foliowed on ^edneW aL'itW^"- '"^ " ' 



ERjc • . ,, \^_^ 4, . _ ? ^ ■ . ■ ■ .\ 



«nd Unguage-, Social Education, and Science and Hath,,^.. M„caUon. ' ' ' ^ 

< * ' • Hypothesis 

- The £„U<„ing program hi^othasis fo^ni^^^.'^ 
analysis: ^ - v ^ 

/ . ' / / . ■ 

. . Bo: '^"--."^•""i^tic^r'ly significant difference on =eRcJd.eachar 

; va.i,He..e.ee„, ,(« f.eid/.ed J.io. inee„a .ained in .elding in eHe con.n. 

. area.^, ,„eH .He convene a^ea (Science and Social Seudie.) reading/Unguage ■ 

-t. i„...nce„„, and (B, field-.a.ed junior, trained in reading in .Helnren. , 

areas by the reading/language arts 'instructor only 

f. Procedure ^ ^ ' 

. At the beginniXof second se^star of the mi-J, aca-de.ic year 45 i>,ter„s ^ 
elected to Join th/s field,based urban program, which is only W of seve'ral 
curriculum options open to education u&jors. 

After kni4 this aeld-based program, the group oi ,'5 interns' „as randomly' 
divided into two experl^ntal groups,, 2i to e.perimknt.i .loup" A, and 23 to 
■experimental group B.^ The trea..„t of these subgroups -differed in that in-experi- 
-ntal group A,, th. readingZ/language arts instructor as well^s the content area * " 
_staff emphasised reading d t'he content areas. 1„ group reading 'in the content ' 
areas „as emJh^sl.ed onlyfe the, reading/language arts w'hUe the content area ■ ' 
instructor, iid not e,phXi.e reading ^thpds in their instruction. . • 

• , The following objeiives were held constanfby all university instructors • ■ 
when^teachi group A aL by only the reading/language .arts Instructor when teachi^ ^ " 
xgroup B. . ^ 
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A. Identify and Justify utilization of printed material. ^.^ 

» . - — . ^ • _ 

' ^* Identi^fy critical vocabuW and symbols peculi^'to a given content " • 
.a^ea. ' . 

C. .Idontlfy Skills needed"in* reading .content material. ^ 

" arerselW^aon^"''" '° ^""^ ''^^'^'^ ^" comprehending a»cont*er<f 

t • • > . 

^IthJi P""^""«./PP"Priate for developing a particular study skill ^ * 

♦ Within any content area. , . * 

, ' — — — ■ , . 

^ The language arts/reading instructor provided both groups with lecture, ' . 
' I ftudy and examples of r^ading^ in -1:he content or themaltic 'instruction. Vor . / 
. ' example, this instructor woutd explore .the concept tof 'word recognition through " 
. theory and techWes used in^ the development of readiness ^skills needed to 
■.successfully. maste|r a .basal read.^r. Af ter the interns could apply such information, 
transition was made to *tha concept^ that similar word recognition needa occur regard- 
less of the content area being ex^orSd. '^Similar instruction Llowfed "for areas 
of diagnosis, compreTi^lision, anji study skills\ V ' * * * 

^i^ lapguage arts "i^st^tor provide'd both groups with examples 'of t'hematic 
teaming (integrated curricula), which wer'e de*si|hed to introduce manageable 
As-tems (<iiagnostic and evaluafeive techniques^ activities) necessary for inte- ^ 
Sgrating reading arid content ar'^a .'sybjects.' Similar examples of thematic teaching 
Stressing word recognition, comprehension, at^tudy skills were provided by 
" content area faculty -onli wLn th>y wo^kkd with -group A. When teaching group B- 
■ content area,staff emphasised- oiOz' the' curriculum of 'their s-iven'conte&t. 

• , ' ^^--^ ' ' ' V • • 

; * Measures • . ' 

• l?ypotS^s,i§ included.-measures ot" bo.th interns ' -^jgnitive • 

ac£lit)i and. interni' performance. Four ins truiJents were developed: the Reading/ . ' 
Lansuafie Arts Exam ^r the cognitive doma'^nj and the Staff Observation CheckHsr , 
. EcorORV Ussoh felan Evaiu.rVnn TrW^^^i , and 'sdciaV' Studies , Rv.i...v'... 

' . -V >, ■ : " : : — : r 

Criteria foj:;the performanfce domUn. 
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. . n-~r"n-h^ ^^uo Exam was a 54 item multiple-chpice' test of the 

■cognitive objectives in heading and language arts. Based upon results .f ite»» ' 
analysis, the instrument was modifie'd to ir^re diseriminatonr>c„er. Reliability 
of the 'exam was .62.. . 

..Interns' perfonnance was -observe^l on two -levels: ^tm^^^i p.ian«ing 'and" 
..itnpWntation. The Spcial S tudies U nit Eva1......n r....S:,:'^. iL^jljll^ 

Plan Eval uation Cr.' rpn-.N..nssed the extent 'to which interns .demonstrated transfer 
of .cogniJ:ive knowledge to actual classroom- .lesson planning.'" ^Botfi. instrume'ntf • 
,j:on3isted df explicit stat^men^s of behaviors which should be "included in the 
intenis '- plans. Thes^ statements coincided with the program ;bjectives" For" \ 
^jaxnple, the Ecologjr Les.on ?lan -Eyaluatibn Crit^^ia included such items asf 
"Utilizes printed-material" (Objective. A-2); "Id^htifies i^eading 'skills"^ • • • 
- (Objectives C 1-3.). Similarly,, items on the ^odial Studies Unit Evalu'at/nn . 
Criteria w^re' objective specifics: '"Utiliaes word analysis skills in content 'Jf^ " 
lesson" (Objeative C-1); ^Develops .^e necessary vocabulary for ihe lesson^' 
(Objective &^-.4). Program staff^collectively scored a random sample of" 

interns ' ecology lesson plans and units against these criteria'. ♦ * " I > 

' 'I 

' ■ The Staff Observat{on Checklist evaluated the, degree to T^hich interns inte- ^ 
grated the program objectives into their; actual teaching.' ■ Like the Social 
Studies Unit Evaluation Criteria and the Ecology Lesso^ Pl^n Evaluation rr.•^.wV 
this instru,ment consisted of statements of. behaviors which. should be included 
in the interns' teaching. Again, these statements weA related to^program'. 
objectives. For each intern, program st^ff obsen^ed a/ twenty-minufce^-prtipn of , ' . 
.t*e ecology lesso^^ checking for gach of the stipulated behaviors, • Since an 
interns' score relied upon the individual st^ff membrf's perception," rating- " ' 
practice sessions were held using- videotapes of similar lessons. Subseqxient • 
inter-rate reliability .was fouhd to* be acceptable at ..81. ^ • 



Data from eaqh^ of these four measure^ were theil* analyzed for. differences 
between groups, ' , \ » . ^ 
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Findings 

f „ * ^ ' 

Statistical analysis of the Reading/Laiiguage Arts Exam^Pre-Test showed that ' 

tbere w.ere no initial differences b,etween t>he groups./ The mean scores of both 

groups, -34.7 (A) and 36.1 (B), were comparable, ^ This finding .established that 

^n^ther group had a stronger knowledge base at the outset of the semester. The 

mean scores of the groups on the post-test, 43 .23 (A) and*44,78 (B)',' reflected ' 

the substantial gains -made by all .interns- in their cognitive understanding of ' 

reading/language arts competencies.^ Statistical evidence indicated that the 

* * 

level of final achievemient was also comparable between "the groups. The difference 

course treatment was not reflected in 'interns' total scores on the Reading/ - 
Language Arts measure^ ' . • ' * » • 

Beside? ^^iill^^ing^^^ total scores the hypothesis required investigation 
into related "questions / Al though, mean total scores of the groups w^e comparabK, 
were there. group differences in their specific responses to the reading in-dhe „ ' 
content area* items? ^ese items, therefore were further analyzed,- The number of 
interns answering each of these items correctly was tabulated for each group. 
Again, the groups were tound to be siijiilarT^ * . < ^ ' 

Results -from the Ecc^logy Lesson Plan Ev aluation Criteria indicated that therfe 
were no differences between groups in incorporatibn of reading into the ecology 
lesson pl&ns,* In fact, the majority of the interns failed to integrate anV 
reading skills into their planning at all. " 

• \ . :^ ' / ' ' ' 

. Resiilts from the Social Stud ies Unit Evaluation Criteria .proved pH^,'^^/^.' ^r^.i 
evidence that there were ncr' significant differences between the groups, in the extent 
to which reading and instruction in reading skills were included in their lesson 



plans. Ifo^ever. in this subject area and activity, interns did succelsfully . ' 
incorporate readi|ig instruction*into their unit plan, ' . ' 
- . Finally, interns.' 'actual xt^aching behavii,^, as ; recorded by the staff on the 
Staff Observation ChPrHin., failed to evidence any -^gnifi cant ^differences ' 
between groups. Few of the intenis were observed in^lementing readiri/ in. the 
content area principles into their lessons on elolo'gyv . " • . 



■ • ' Stimmarv and Implication s • 

, In this study no evidence was found tp sugg'esj a relationslup between an 
e-r^hasia^in reading- in the content areas and the in.erns/ subsequent cognitive and 
^ : perfonnaiice -behaviors. All interns^ evidenced cognitive mastery of the" mdterill ' ' 
some incorporation of reading in the-'^m^tBT^e^ ^^f social studied, .and n^gligibli 
inclusion of such inst*ruction in both the ecology lesson p^an and 'the execution 
of the ecology lesson. . . • . • • 

The la^k of differences* bet;,een groups in c^Ave attai^nt is not wholly 
^nexpected. The* interns who participated in the sCudy were alL pf^high , caliber. 

These capable an^ highly motivated pre-^ervice teachers were all abie to grasp > 
the-principles of reading in the^content areas. However, the .general failure of Z 
•their' cognitive loastery to be executed in p^fonikhce has seri^ous implications ' 
for teacher education. This research sefves to.fu'^^her document an ali;too- 
frequent trend in education: the broad ^ao b. n^^en Wl^H^^/.nd nerfo^n.. , 
.The closing o^ffthis gap in teacher -education requires' attention to anothe'r' variable, 
• the cooperating teacher.^ A question which rtust be -^lore|by institutions com- ' 
mitted to field-based instruction is: What is the' r^tive influence of .the : 
;co<;perating teacher and the ^ea'cherLtraining institution? Data accrued in this 
study suggest^^d that the fieldrbased teacher traini^; pro.gram effectively .trans-j 
. mitted know\edge. Hj^eVer, the influence of* the cooperating teacher on the t 

intern's ability, to translate this, knowledge into cljissroom behavior is 'believed^ 
0' 'be significant, " ' ' • t ' , 

ir 9 . 
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, Principals commonly voice the opinion thdt most' teachers \ 
do not teach in accwdance with the patterns prescribed 
by teacher- training institutions, but rather teach in ^ ■ 
accordance with the 'pattern* they observed when they^.were 
. 6 pupils and which they bjalieve is expected of them. That 

is hardly surprising. ' Imita<:ion is a well-establislifed 
/ phenomenon* The^long period of exposure to teachers 

^^^inS the grovang years provides a bo'dy of experiences 
'^^4 a pattern, to imitate which may well serve the new*' 
teacher as a guide to action. This rich background of 
• ' . direct experience with teaching probably provides a much 
more, vivid guide to action in the classroom than 'ddes the- 
'pei^iod of teacher-training which consists so largely of 
' verbal experiences. • (Wallen and Travers, 1963, p*454) ^ 

Further, investigation is imi)erktive but the implication is already becoming 

clear: in-service teacher ' training is es8(^nti^ if field-based teacher preparation 

programs hope to make significant con trijjut ions to preservice teachers' ability 

. ■ ' • S- • ' . ^ 

ta teach reading in tli.e content area. The specific nature of the inse'tvi'ce 
training, is critical. The program must, donsi^st of implementation strategies*' 
since too often inservice education simply reiterates theories previously learned. 
Increasingly public " school teachers are demanding practical inservice education 
which provides implementation models rather th^n re-stated, isolated theory^^ In 
• planning programs with coTop^ting school teachers, the uhiver;siey staff found ' 

'^*^se teacl^ers could Effectively vo.ipe thematic toacMng theory most . 
of them were' not implementing such theories.. Thus a field b^sed ■^eacher-^t|;aining 

program must first provide the cJ.as.sroom teacher.with (femonstrated implementatiqh^ 

-strategies before one cl^n hope to observe such strategies being modeled by the 
, ' undergraduate intern. . , 

. • Wien. such inservice instruction for cooperattlng teachers becomes a' reality, 

^ - ' ' • . \ * 

, univetsity. interns will also benefit. , They will thfen be able to observe and model 

, cpoperating teachers implementing strategies that incorporate reading in 'the 

■ ^, content areas. When attein)ts to correlate inservice and preservice reading 

instruction become a reality field-based instruAioh'may then be considered as ' ' 
.- ' ' . . ■ ' ■ 

' a-preservlce teacher 'training alternative worthy of the effort. . 

" O' . ' '' ' ' - ' % • ■ 

ERIC . , , * ' .10 ' . 
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